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THE SEARCH FOR 
THE IDEAL IN OUR HOME LIFE. 

By an Australian Mother. 

I have purposely headed my paper, not “ The Ideal in the 
Home,” but “ The Search for the Ideal in our Home Life ” 
because I recognise for myself and infer that for you too ’ 
all probability, the ideal home life is not possible— neverthele* 11 
it behoves us to “ seek after it that haply we may find it 
I have divided my subject into two parts, which though 
in a sense distinct, yet so dovetail one with the other tint 
neither is complete alone. The first part I have called 
Household Machinery,” the second “Family Intercourse ” the 

Part I. 

Household Machinery. 

^^^ssIHher^^rvant 11 * 3 h ° me * 

enlarge „ n , his “ ™ ser '“‘ question,” I shall not 
absolutely necessary i n the world SU J6Ct m ° re than wil1 be 
very much like to have the p- " g ° Ut ° f my theor y ~- f should 
0 the servant girl question P Ub devote an evening 

mUch lively discussion ! Thk Y t0 be Provocative of 
Ub an inevitable, though minor evenin g I only introduce it 
lt will not be n 8 ’ point. 

naf ? S ’ She - PWrayeZ * “P a ti ^ on the ideal 

looked m ‘ he kst c hapter of rt “ R eaUty of diction unsur- 
bretd ‘° * he «ays of her h" ^ ° f P ™™rbs. “ She 
seller ° . ldleness -” She i s he ° USehoId and eateth not the 
they n ‘ akes the P^ce of „ ^nts’ friend and coun- 

Ve Un S ra teful, S he doe^ n T ( t0 them even though 

not find fault with them 
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before her husband or children, she smm ITT 

is courteous of speech herself and insists f their charac ters, 
consideration towards them from the f m P ollten ess and 
m ay be taken to this ideal picture on the y '‘ Exce P tion 
attitude of servants towards their mistress if T"* ^ the 
is so, but the change is relative only iu s l ^ZT M 
events characteristic of the age to which l can, ti h a mtk 
trouble, adapt ourselves. I maintain that a happier relation 
than that which at present obtains in most households is 
possible, an will briefly state my views on this department 
of domestic l e. If the machinery of the household is to work 
smoothly, it must be well oiled. This is purely the part of 
the mistress and she must see to it that her kitchen, laundry 
and pantry arrangements are comfortable and workable. I 
do not care how simple they are, the same argument of a 
workable foundation holds good for a general servant as for a 
menage of two, three or more. In Australia, as we know, the 
majority of householders do not (cannot afford to) keep more 
than one. The kitchen (in this climate) should be on the cool 
side of the house — it seldom is — every servant should have a 
room (however tiny) to herself and if she is expected to be up 
early in the morning she should have a window for the 
evening breeze and the morning sun, that she may sleep 
soundly in fresh air and awake refreshed. In only too many 
houses the servants’ rooms open out of the kitchen, a custom 
objectionable from every point of view. I have said a little 
more than I meant to say, so will only affirm that as family 
happiness depends largely on a foundation of material comfort, 
it follows that they who would have an ideal home life must see 
to it that the working department is run on lines v 

good work is possible. . . , , . 

I am conscious that the foregoing sketch is mcomplete, but 

ask you to fill in mentally omitted points an ' 
connection between this part of my paper and that which 
follows, which, as before stated, I ha\e ca 

Family Intercourse. 

must be understood that 

By way again of introduction, i j con fi n e myself to 

in this search for the Ideal in a 3 ’ , f +i ie homes 
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of the middle class gentry. Though the same princi-bi 
hold good in the mutual relations of husbands and W j Ve ^ 
parents and children, brothers and sisters — alike in the horn ’ 
of the very poor and the mansions of the very rich ; We 
are concerned only with what touches ourselves. I 
it that home life is very dear to us all, we all long to 
live it on a higher level, we are all more or less conscious of 
disappointments, of failure, and we are constantly askin 
Why ? What is wrong ? What hinders ? Why should our 
family life not be ideal ? I think we all ignore too much 
the little things of life. “ Trifles make the sum of human 
ills,” little daily duties and pleasures make for the most part 
our happiness, little faults our miseries. 1 

Every one knows about the skeleton in the cupboard, some- 
times it is a large and ferocious skeleton, who objects to being 
shut out of sight, and evinces himself by hammering against 
he door behind which we strive to hide him. Sometimes 
there are two or three good-sized skeletons, very hard to 
manage, who poke their ugly skulls round corners when leal? 
corn enient . Nay, let us not jest on the nameless and d 
sorrows which fall to some lots Of tlJ u d deep 
homes in such cases Till h lmpossiblllt y of perfect 
victories d^arlv won ,! b ° me “ sil <™e, of the 

speak. If we 'have U a neither the time, nor place to 

cause for gratitude. Granted" th^TT ** ha '’ e g °° d 
do not own any big skeletons st ir’ , We luck - v ones 
it is an open secret about +1 1 * wbat hinders ? Surely 

We all own them, some few ° tller skeletons — little ones, 

impudent, pigmy skeletons a httle Ugly ’ gl in,ling ’ 

selfishness, boastfulness, indolenTe “ Vanity ’ e S otism ’ 

courtesy, temper, overvirtuo ’ lltlcism > irritability, dis- 
etc - “ Take me,” savs an uf pi . mctua lity, unpunctuality, 

the little foxes that spoil th Wrder ’ “ take me the foxes, 

the little foxes ? If We « , 8rapes - Well, how shall we take 

Sa y> they will come back a , Ju at tbem 0 r *iy> as the children 
s Jain. How ? i n the f g ’ thf W m ^t be captured and 

simile of a vineyard, ‘and in th^ quotation we have the 

Vln . e * s * n many places emhl x-°° k from w hich I quote, the 
-nter says : “ Thou ha^^d ° f the ^ily^the same 
( n usw S this simile and so ^i™ keeper of the vineyard.” 

d S ° it I take a liberty with 
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the text, but it will serve ; it is no more than many of our 
clerical friends do every Sunday). I des i re by keepers 
of the vineyard to represent the parents, it devolves upon the 
father and mother, as a rule upon the mother (though in the 
ideal home “ father ” should come first), to keep the vine- 
yard. If the daily burden of family problems rests on the 
mother, as in the nature of things is generally inevitable, she 
ought in her turn to be able to fall back upon her husband 
for advice, for sympathy, for a little petting. 

If, instead of this, she has added to her legitimate anxieties 
the problem of an incompetent or irresponsible husband, 
then for them an ideal home life is not possible, if she fights 
for her object she only feeds contention and exhausts herself; 
she more often “ gives it up ” and lets all the little foxes 
gambol at their own sweet will through her vineyard. En 
passant, just a word for the fathers too— I believe in the ideal 
father, though Professor Drummond evidently thought he 
had been a difficult factor in the evolution of the family. 
Suppose him the real head of his house, but hampered by a 
foolish, evil, or incapable wife— it makes shipwreck too surely. 

But let us now picture a father and mother, equally in 
earnest in their “ search for the ideal in their home,” they 
begin with self and one another, each victorious over faults 
each helping and consulting the other y an ^ . 

the little ones are growing, of one mind for tb*r trammg, 
for the harmony of home. Small families ait j 

nowadays ; there is much to be said in favour »f s l 
do not want to more than touch upon this mu > J 
subject. There are points of "om “ib.e in 

families right, but the idea in an selfishness 

a large than in a smdl fam.l^the ht«e b^y y 

in particular has a bad tim< 1 ; my y e al home, not less 

Well then, children are all he ^ ^ ^ ^ howev er, 

than four, possibly a baker s , ■ tbe pr esent-day, when 

I must admit, that I do not think n the^ ^ expected t0 

life is lived so fast, that any children— her grand- 

bear and properly bring ^ are tbe parents going 

mother could, no doubt. 1 ’ t00 ’ may bear their pat t in 

to do with the children, that tl } ^ of al p by example, 

the family quest for perfection • 
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by precept and practice, they teach them self-control, to my 
thinking the absolutely indispensable first home virtue . j t 
must be, however, inculcated with an absence of self- 
consciousness, and with many impressionable children this i s 
not easy. This first home lesson is initiated in the cradle when 
Baby learns (exceptions allowed) that it won’t be taken up j Ust 
because it cries, or that it might be more comfortable to cry 
softly ! Now I fancy some tenderer-hearted mother than I 
rising up in impatient protestation ! Spartan cruelty to the 
defenceless wee mites ! “No,” says this tenderer mother, “ teach 
the baby love, let it cling to you, need you, crave for you 
cuddle the precious little soft thing in your arms all day and 
night too.” Nay, love is an instinct that will take no refusal 
even in an infant it is not crushed but strengthened and 
deepened by lessons of self-control ; the happy babies are 
the unspoilt ones. Then there is self-control applied to the 
appetite. As a rule, an infant intelligently and regularly fed 
IS easily trained not to be greedy ; there are exceptions, mostly 
ue to defective digestion, but most certainly there are babies 

the accumulation of little habits of d “ a , compound °ne, 
etiquette of pretty sorts th ,f • der ’ cleanli ness, baby 

to father and mother, b’rotherf and momin ® kiss 

if you please ’’and “thank you” to tn S1SterS ’ the courteous 

other people ; the knock at tL K a ^ Servants as well as to 

1° child (unless under stress o^ r °° m door before entering, 
be excused for going even i t ^ USUal ex citement) should 
knocking. Then them "1 ° • m ° ther ’ s room” without 

rule for the boys of “ P/Jf "" tUa ’ lty at meals . the graceful 
have a tendency to put blvs /T Dames ” Nearly all homes 
1 ws a child, when my £ * ’ no *, Iea s, perhaps, than when 

of everything and snu j’’ b(j(| ' “ b aby brother” a taste 

ese little habits, inculcated * ? S1Ster ” for asking 1 All 
na ‘“ie, go a long way in hV° * “‘ y that “'ey become second 

Y ‘ h<? makl "g of happy homes. 
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Next in order comes the engrafting of the higher moral 
qualities, purity of thought and speech, the control of the 
individual will and temper, the lessons of self-reliance, un- 
selfishness and patience, mutual respect and mutual 
admiration for different individual gifts. Happy is the 
family whose “ errors rise out of each others shirt-collars,” 
judgment may be lacking, love is not far away. Last of all 
we come to the further development of the mental powers, 
and here, of course, the governess or the school comes on the 
scene, not to take the place of, but to co-operate with, the 
parents. Little by little, all working together, do we train 
our children and teach them to train themselves, till the day 
comes when our nestlings fly away to make homes for them- 
selves. - Day by day do we make for ourselves a home harmony 
whose key-note is self-control, sounded on the organ of love. 
The birds that fly away echo back the old home melody, it 
rings on and lives again. 

In our “ Search for the Ideal in Home Life,” do not let us 
forget the value of outside influences, the environments which 
we make for ourselves by friendships, the cultivation of our 
artistic instinct, the effort to make our homes pleasant to the 
eye, inviting to our friends, helpful to them in making their 
lives as well as our own more full of color, the constant 
endeavour to widen our horizon, to be more in sympathy 
with all that is “ lovely and of good report ” ; and to bring all 
these into our home atmosphere, the desire, while faithfully 
living our own home life and putting home claims first, to 
extend our interest to all movements for the advancement 
and happiness of our fellow creatures, realizing that ‘he 
strength of a nation owes much to individual force of 

character, which force is 1 " t '; ns1 ^ 'mg!, back to 

wholesome and pure home hfe. Let- ^ ^ note 

minor helps, to the trines v c nnr iav should be 

of special days, birthdays, . should be made 

a red-letter day to all chil , provided for all, 

excuses for some specia treat an^P kjng or queen , 

first the pretty or useful g . 11 Yet once more, 

then the feast or pleasant gathering^r alL^ ^ jt , 

there is something I woul fnith f u iness and it is to me all 
should deem myself wanting in faithfulnes 
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important. In the Ideal Home we must have some form of 
religious training. I advocate no doctrinal teaching, ll0 
dogma, above all, no controversy, but I earnestly plead f 0r a 
simple form of family prayer, for the much abused little 
formula of grace before meat. If these customs grate, or do 
not appeal to us, let us look to it that the fault is not in our 
selves rather than in the customs. As for Bible reading and 
Bible stories, with the committing to memory of the gems of 
sacred literature, I believe there is nothing more helpful to 
children than those, lovingly, broadmindedly and judiciously 
presented to their notice. Alas ! if in our twentieth century 
superiority, we, in thinking these methods superstitious and 
untenable, deprive our children of such a heritage ! 

There is still another aspect of domestic life which I have 
not touched upon, indeed it does not seem possible in a paner 
of this kind, yet it embraces a feature which cannot quite he 
ignoie . It is the sex element. We hear too much of this 
nowadays, but there is no evading it altogether. The necessity 
for the placing of the material relations on a higher platform' 
he initial i rap „ rta nce of an enlightened seli-Xrol ov he' 
physical arena of parental life is indisputable Jt , 

;rv:r 

a higher standard of happiness. Cer ‘ ainty ° f establishin S 

l0 ° k baCk With regre ‘ 
entering into their sphere n f i ^ e ] Tors ’ but for those just 
recommend itself alike t ^ ome life such a course should 
Cut and dried ^ ^ 

desirable for domestic life tl r <iU ' n ° more P°ssible or 

Temperament, environment ^ ° ther StateS of existence. 

Place, but within the limits ’ f °f h P ° rtunity > ha ve all their 
m y suggestions are workable u maj0nty of lives I think 
indicative; others hearing thi ’ ley are at least I hope 
however lamely, to express ‘ PaP<5r ’ “ which I have striven, 
s ru ssle forward, to sunnlem V ' eWS ’ ma T he encouraged to 

“tended and sympathe ic P ‘T n ‘ ™ y theor y by a more 

arena has been possible foAhe sT! nding than in my limited 

problem in the history 0 , the S ° 1Utl °" ° f ‘his most important 


SOME THOUGH IS ON POETRY 

By A. M. Harris. 

If poetry seemed to a great modern thinker a criticism of 
life, it is rather, to many of us, that good and happy land 
where all the souls of all ages, kingdoms, and nations meet 
and understand one another. Science advances ; philosophies 
develop or fall to pieces ; superstitions change their form ; 
so do habits, customs and governments ; but of poetry we 
may say that her last word is very like her first. She deals 
with the things which remain. She speaks a language that 
is never lost, that is always recognizable. It may disguise 
itself in many ways, adopt new dialects, new fashions, even 
new affectations ; but; underneath these superficial changes 
are to be found the old things, the eternal things, the essential 
things of humanity, the things which remain. The great 
poems of the world express the spirit and the religion of their 
day. They remain a monumental record of the thoughts 
of humanity at a particular epoch. But it is not this record 
which appeals to us so strongly. It is the recognition of 
ourselves, of our own age, our own feelings, hopes and sorrows, 

that thrills us in those stories of the past. 

The expression of beliefs, and the picture of customs, so 
long abandoned, might be expected to become o so e e, ev 
ridiculous, as the world develops. The Grec.au godb w.th 
their partialities, their jealousies, their squa r 

have no interest in the twentieth cen ury. 
existed ; they would have been unfit for thetr pos.hon -f they 

had. But yet the Iliad 

modern, quite familial, in an age o l latest develop- 

Statesmen and men of action, busy a ? 01 J eisure hour s among 
ments of human affairs, spen ' , ol as mUC h at home as 
Homer’s quaint primeval heroes and fi t 

in a club in Piccadilly. int0 that nightmare 

Dante takes us into worlds o ’ j nven ted for itself ; 

of religious terror which the middle-age 


